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CERTAIN NOTCHED OR SCALLOPED STONE TAB- 
LETS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS 

By W. H. HOLMES 

In a recent work 1 Mr Clarence B. Moore illustrates a number 
of discoidal and rectangular stone plates obtained from mounds in 
Alabama and elsewhere in the South, which he is able to identify 
as mortar plates, or palettes, intended for the grinding of pigments. 
It thus happens that another of the several groups of archeological 
objects heretofore placed in the problematical class is safely assigned 
to a definite use, although the exact manner and significance of the 
use remain still in a measure undetermined. The rectangular plates 
bear a more or less marked resemblance to the flattish rectangular 
tablets employed by Pueblo shamans in grinding pigments for 
sacred purposes ; and several of the mound specimens, both rect- 
angular and circular, as demonstrated by Mr Moore, bear unmis- 
takable evidence of use in preparing colors, a sufficient amount of 
the pigments remaining on the surface to permit chemical analysis. 
The colors are for the greater part red and white, the former being 
hematite and the latter carbonite of lead. 

Plates of the general type described by Mr Moore are obtained 
from ancient mounds in the Ohio valley and the Southern states. 
The rectangular specimens rarely exceed 10 inches in width by 
about 15 in length, and the discoidal variety ranges from 6 to 15 
inches in diameter. The thickness does not exceed 1 *4 inches. 
The central portion of one face is often slightly concave, a few are 
quite flat on both faces, while a smaller number are doubly convex 
in a slight degree. The margins are square or roundish in section, 
and in a few cases are slightly modified in profile, giving a molding- 
like effect. With rare exceptions the periphery of the discoidal 
plates is notched or scalloped. In many cases one or more en- 
graved lines or grooves encircle the face of the plate near the mar- 
gin, and not infrequently the notches are carried as shallow grooves 

1 Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Xlll, 1905. 
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inward over the surface of the plate, terminating against the outer 
encircling band or connecting as loops forming what may be re- 
garded as reversed scallops. The most striking features of these 
plates, occurring perhaps in one case in ten, are certain engraved 
designs occupying the reverse side of the plate, the grinding sur- 
face being regarded as the obverse. These subjects are undoubt- 
edly of mythologic origin and include highly conventional represen- 
tations of the human hand, the open eye, the rattlesnake, death's- 
head symbols, etc. The rectangular plates have notches or scallops 
at the ends only, and the surface, excepting in the Ohio specimens, 
has no embellishment other than simple engraved lines extending 
across the plate near the ends or continuing around the four sides 
just inside the border. 

The Cincinnati tablet (pi. xm, d), the best known of the rectan- 
gular plates, was found in a large mound, associated with human 
remains, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1841, and was described first in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, December 12, 1842. The question of its authen- 
ticity is fully discussed by Clark. 1 This as well as other rectangular 
specimens from the Ohio valley have sculptured figures on one face, 
the reverse exhibiting irregular depressions and grooves such as 
might result from prolonged sharpening of stone implements. The 
remarkable figures engraved on the surface of this tablet, first 
analyzed by Putnam and Willoughby, 2 are highly conventionalized 
animal forms, human or reptilian. A second, closely analogous 
tablet was found by Dr Hurst in a mound at Waverley, Pike 
county, Ohio, in 1878. Similar in general characteristics, although 
eccentric in outline and having engraved designs on both sides, is 
the Berlin tablet, found in a small mound near Berlin, Ohio. 3 Of 
the discoidal plates the most northerly example is that obtained 
from a mound near Naples, Illinois. 4 It is 12^ inches in diameter 
and about 1 inch thick near the margin, but having a well-marked 
mortar depression on the obverse side is thinner toward the center. 
On the reverse face, which is slightly convex, is engraved a human 



1 Prehistoric Remains , 1878. 
2 Proc. A. A. A. S., xliv, 1896. 

3 McLean, The Mound-builders y 1879. 

4 Henderson in Smithsonian Report, 1882. 
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hand having a small mortar depression in the palm ; this specimen is 
without notches or scallops. A superior example of discoidal plate 
of somewhat unique type, 1 1 3^ inches in diameter and about 1 inch 
in thickness, was obtained recently from a mound near Arkansas 
Post, Arkansas. 5 It is exceptionally well finished and symmetrical. 
The slightly depressed area on one side is bordered by 36 neatly 
executed scallops, between which and the rounded periphery is a 




Fig. 8. — The feathered-serpent design in two colors showing the manner in which the 
serpents are interlocked. (}4) 

shallow incised line. The opposite side shows a formal design 
composed of two concentric depressed bands, probably intended to 
represent an open eye — a symbol common in the ancient art of the 
middle Mississippi valley and the Gulf states. The periphery is 
rounded in section and without notches or scallops. Even more 
remarkable are the disks with notched margins, on the face of which 
are engraved serpent symbols of unique design. One of these, now 



5 Stoddard in American Antiquarian, vol. xxvi, no. 3, 1904. 
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in the Museum of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society at Columbus, known as the Mississippi tablet (pi. xn), was 
found in a mound near Lafayette bayou in Issaquena county, 
Mississippi, in 1870. 1 It is made of fine-grained brownish sand- 
stone, is discoidal inform, 8 *4 inches in diameter, about 1 inch thick, 
and has smooth, slightly convex surfaces. On one face is engraved 
in shallow lines the representation of two interlocked rattlesnakes 
with heads in reversed order, facing the center from opposite sides 
(fig. 8). These serpents are the conventional, mythical, feathered 
rattlesnakes of the South. The heads are conventionally drawn, the 
mouths being furnished with teeth and tusk-like fangs. The forked 
tongues are indicated by flowing lines issuing from the mouths. 
Plumes rise from the head, and the upper surface of the body is 
embellished with groups of feathers alternating with scaled areas. 
The under surface has elementary fretwork composed of alternating 
sections of scaled and plain surfaces, as is usual in drawings of the 
mythical Serpent god in the South and Southwest. One of the 
serpents has three rattles, the other four. The reverse side has a 
squarish depression near the center, probably not an original feature 
of the plate, and a neatly engraved border, consisting of 15 scal- 
loped lines bordered within by an encircling band ^ of an inch 
from the margin. The margin, or periphery, is squarish, and is 
divided into 1 5 sections by cross-lines or notches which connect 
with the scallops of the reverse face. Near the depression on this 
face is a small enclosed space filled in with crossed lines. This 
specimen came into the possession of Marshall Anderson, from 
whom it was acquired by the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. Of the same general type is a thin, flat-faced, sand- 
stone disk (pi. xiii, b) obtained from a mound at Moundville, Ala- 
bama, and now in the museum of the University of Alabama. It is 
12^ inches in diameter and has 17 marginal notches; one face is 
embellished with an incised design representing two horned rattle- 
snakes. The bodies, which encircle the plate, are knotted at 
opposite sides and the heads face outward. The inclosed space 
contains the representation of an open human hand bearing an eye 



1 McLean, The Mound-builders ^ 1879, P* IIQ * 
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upon the open palm. 1 Of equal interest is a notched disk, 8^ 
inches in diameter, found at Moundsville, Alabama, also described 
by Mr Moore and now in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. 
The symbols engraved on one face include two human hands, each 
with an open eye in the palm, and three other unique figures which 
in their general style suggest the treatment of symbolic subjects by 
the ancient Mexicans. 

It is observed that these plates are made of sandstone and kin- 
dred gritty materials, and this fact confirms Mr Moore's conclusion 
that they were used in grinding pigments. It is further observed 
that they are symmetrically shaped and neatly finished, and besides 
are embellished with various designs manifestly of symbolic import. 
That they were held in exceptional esteem by their owners is shown 
by their burial with the dead. These facts indicate clearly that the 
plates were not intended to serve merely an ordinary purpose, but 
rather that they filled some important sacred or ceremonial office, 
as in preparing colors for shamanistic use or religious ceremony. 
It may be fairly surmised that the pestles used in connection with 
these plates were also symbolic and yielded by their own attrition 
essential ingredients of the sacred pigments. It is a further possi- 
bility that drawings of sacred subjects were executed on the plates 
and, being ground off, entered also into the composition of the mix- 
tures, imparting additional potency. These plates may well be 
compared with the pigment slabs of the Pueblo tribes and especi- 
ally with some of the ancient plates (pi. xm, e, f) described by Dr 
Fewkes 2 which are embellished with animal forms in relief and 
with concentric lines and notched margins analogous to those 
of the mound specimens. 

The engraved designs on these plates naturally give rise to specu- 
lation, and it is not surprising that the very general presence of 
notched and scalloped margins should suggest the theory that the 
plates were sun symbols. But a critical examination of the various 
markings and figures leads to the conviction that all are representa- 
tive, in a more or less conventional fashion, of animal originals and 
that all were probably employed because of their peculiar esoteric 

1 Moore in Journal of the Academy Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Xlll, 1905. 

2 Twenty-second Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1904. 
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significance and relationship with the functions of the tablets. It is 
observed that the notches cut in the edges of the plates are in many 
instances carried inward over the plate in such a way as to suggest 
feathers as these are often formally treated in native art, and this 
leads to the surmise that the animal original might have been a 
duck — a symbol of wide distribution among the Indian tribes in 
the South ; but recalling the occurrence of the feathered- serpent 
design engraved on the obverse of the Mississippi tablet a strong 
presumption is created that the original concept in the mind of the 
makers of these plates was, at least in some cases, the feathered 
serpent, a northern form of Quetzalcoatl, a chief deity of the mid- 
dle American peoples. 

With the ancient Mexicans and Central Americans the ceremonial 
grinding plate or metate was an object of unusual consideration and 
was elaborated to represent the forms of various animals. It is en- 
tirely in accord with aboriginal methods of thought that the metate 
plate, taking the place of the body of an animal god, should be 
regarded as possessing, through this association, the supernatural 
powers of the particular deity, or as being his actual body ; and that 
the meal, the spices, the colors, the medicines, etc., ground upon it 
should be surcharged with supernatural potencies coming directly 
from and being part of the god himself. In view of these consider- 
ations the surmise seems warranted that the peculiar excavations 
found on the back of the Cincinnati tablet, already referred to, may 
have resulted from the removal of portions of the material of the 
plate itself to form part of sacred mixtures. A good illustration of the 
highly symbolic character of these grinding plates is furnished by a 
large Central American specimen weighing several hundred pounds, 
now preserved in the United States National Museum. The metate is 
supported by two sculptured human figures, male and female, joined 
beneath, whose heads appear at opposite ends of the utensil, the 
breasts of the woman falling within the rim of the plate. It may be 
fairly assumed that the symbolism embodies the idea of the per- 
petuity of life and continuity of flow of god-given sustenance, the 
materials ground on the plate partaking of the sacred life essence. 
It is possible that the graphic elements in our northern representa- 
tives of the sacred metate may have analogous symbolism. 
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A noteworthy feature of the engravings of the serpents and 
other figures on these mound tablets is the apparent maturity of the 
art, the intricate forms being skilfully disposed and drawn with a 
certain hand. These designs are not mere random products, but, 
like the copper ornaments, the earthenware decorations, and the 
shell engravings of the same region, are evidently the work of 
skilled artists practising a well-matured art which distinctly sug- 
gests the work of the semi-civilized nations of Mexico and Central 
America. These plates may be regarded as furnishing additional 
proof that the influence of the culture of middle America has been 
felt all along the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico and has 
passed with diminished force still farther to the north. 

Six examples of these tablets are brought together in pi. xin. 
They represent three widely separated localities and differ consider- 
ably in appearance, although all are probably mortar plates. All 
bear more or less clearly defined traces of bird-serpent symbolism. 
Most of these have been referred to in the preceding paragraphs, but 
descriptions maybe given in this connection, a is a discoidaLplate 
of " metamorphic gneiss/' 10^" in diameter and 3^" in thickness, 
obtained by Moore from a mound at Moundville, Alabama. Both 
faces seem to have served for grinding pigments. The obverse has 
three concentric marginal lines representing the body of the creature 
symbolized, and the periphery has thirteen feather scallops. The 
reverse is slightly concave, and shows traces of the light gray pig- 
ment ground upon it. b is a discoidal tablet of sandstone from the 
vicinity of Moundville, Alabama, and is described in some detail in 
a preceding paragraph. While the well drawn rattlesnakes are 
represented without recognizable feather elements, the periphery of 
the plate has seventeen notches marking off as many undeveloped 
feather scallops, c is a rectangular plate of " fine-grained gneiss," 
14" in length by 9^" in width and ^" in thickness. Both faces 
are flat, one showing traces of red and the other of cream-colored 
pigment. The obverse has two marginal engraved lines and the 
ends have five exceptionally deep feather scallops, d is the Cin- 
cinnati tablet, already sufficiently described, e is a small, oblong, 
bird-form tablet of blackish argillite from the Gila valley, Arizona, 
the length being 4" and the thickness ^". The bird represented 
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is manifestly the eagle. The head is well suggested and the divided 
tail, partly broken away, is ornamented on the back with lines in- 
dicating feathers. The palette surface is slightly concave and par- 
tially surrounded by a raised band that may represent a serpent. 
The reverse of the body is evenly convex, f is a tablet of dark 
argillite, subrectangular in shape, obtained from the Gila valley, 
Arizona. It is 4^ /r in length and y 2 n in thickness. The upper 
surface, which is slightly convex save at the center, which is de- 
pressed, is surrounded by an incised line outside of which is the 
rounded margin ornamented with groups of notches, probably sym- 
bolizing the bird. A groove extends around the periphery, and the 
reverse, or back, is irregularly convex. 

To this list may be added the 
small, roundish tablet obtained 
from Cochise county, Arizona, 
shown in figure 9. It is made 
of an impure variety of nephrite, 
and is 4^" in diameter and %" 
in thickness. The upper surface 
is slightly concave, and the mar- 
gin is formed of the looped body 
of the rattlesnake with charac- 
teristic markings. 

The small size of most of the 
tablets referred to indicates that 
they could hardly have been used 
for any purpose other than the 
grinding of pigments or medi- 
cines, and the peculiar symbols 
associated with them warrant the 
conclusion that they were intended for use, in part at least, in pre- 
paring substances sacred to the bird-serpent deity of the native 
pantheon. 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 




Fig. 9. — Pigment tablet of nephrite 
with rattlesnake border ; Arizona. (Diam- 
eter 4^ inches, thickness l / z inch.) 



